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House Leaders Are Thanked for Codéperation 


At the conclusion of the campaign resulting in the passage of the Equal Nationality Bill, Alice Paul, F ounder, with other 
leaders of the Woman's Party gathered at the Capitol to thank the leaders of the House of Representatives for their 


| constant cooperation. 


In the picture, reading from left to right, are: Anne Carter, Texas; Representative Hatton W. Sumners, Texas, Chairman 

of the Judiciary Committee; Anita Pollitzer, South Carolina; Alice Paul, New Jersey; Representative William B. Bankhead, 

Alabama, Chairman of the Rules Committee; Myrtle Patterson, Alabama; Representative Clarence F. Lea, California, 

Chairman of the Democratic Caucus; and Gladys Estelle Magill, California, Member of the National Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by SmgNATOR JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Louis LUDLOW, Indiana. 


Equal Rights 


Patrlotiam and Its Rewards 


OMEN helped to win the World War. On the battlefield as Red Cross 

* nurses and at home, engaged in various and dangerous war industries, 

including the making of gas masks and the hammering of rivets 

into the sheet-iron sides of battleships, they did their part as bravely as 
the men. 

Women did a tremendous part in launching the NRA Give Among the 
most active and eloquent speakers as the campaign for the New Deal got 
under way were women. Many clubwomen volunteered their services, appear- 
ing not only before their own club groups, but approaching men’s organiza- 
tions as well. 

What did they get out of it? 

Through Section 213 of the Economy Act, known as the Married Persons’ 
Clause, the Government that in war times begged for their services is now 
summarily dismissing them. 

Under the NRA, says Angus McDonald, whose article on “Sex Differen- 
tials of the NRA Codes” appears in this issue, the Administration, in spite 
of the “same work, equal pay” promise held out in the preliminary NRA 


agreement “has not pursued a consistent policy either in regard to wages, 


hours or night-work,” and “ninety-one, or nearly one-third of the first 300 
codes, provide for a higher minimum wage for men than for women.” 

We are accustomed to blame the Common Law for many of our troubles, 
but self-supporting women know to their sorrow that it is Federal law 
which is responsible for two of the most cruel discriminations based on sex 
that have ever been put into effect against workers. 


: We Must Follow Where They Led 


rE OWE to the New York City Committee of the Woman's Party and 

* to Mildred V. Palmer, its Executive Secretary, our thanks for sending 
us the text of an authentic Equal Rights document written in 1860 

and signed by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and other pioneers, 
and publishing in vigorous language the degradation of women. 5 

How they could write those Titanesses of another age. Forthright, strong 
and sincere in their convictions, they demanded as Mrs. Palmer points out— 
their rights as human beings, denying that God approved of slavery, whether 
of the African race or of women, and defying “precedent, priest or Paul” to 
prove otherwise. 

A few years after the document was 1 the colored race was freed, 
but it took sixty years for women to win even one right demanded by the 
pioneers and almost automatically granted to colored men— the right to vote. 
And today, three-quarters of a century later, and more than a quarter of a 
century since Susan B. Anthony was laid to rest, there exist a thousand laws 
on the statute books of this country, man-made laws, denying to women the 
status of full citizenship. | 

Mrs. Palmer is right. Among our own members are many who do not 
realize how long women have struggled. But there are also many others out- 
side the ranks who are not aware of their degradation or their ignorance. 

It takes superb leadership to start a great movement, and certainly in 
this regard the Equal Rights movement, whether in 1860 or in our own day, 
has not been lacking. But the leaders are powerless unless they have massed 
behind them ever-growing and evermore insistent followers. Ignorance must 
be dispelled first. If the rank and file of women do not realize their sub- 
jection, how can they be expected to struggle to free themselves? 

Harder than expunging a law is the obliteration of a habit or custom, 
especially a habit of thought and, when one realizes that the Paulian doc- 
trine of the subservience of women has existed for almost twenty centuries, 
a doctrine drawn in by countless men and women with their mothers’ milk, 
we get some idea of the magnitude of our task. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands must be converted to our point of view, which means that we must 
have teachers and expounders of the truth in proportionate numbers. 

There is but one answer to the question as to why, since the day this docu- 
ment was penned, women have advanced so slowly, and that is their failure 
to realize that success depends on numerical strength. From the standpoint 
of both justice and logic, our position is unassailable. What we need is 
members, organization and more organization, the close cooperation, as Kip- 
ling says, of “every bloomin’ soul,” before women can be recognized as human 
beings in their own right—not, as today, mere appendages of men or, worse 
still, having the dependent status of children. 
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which concern women in the first 

300 NRA codes is a rather difficult 
undertaking for a number of reasons. 
First, it is evident that the Administra- 
tion has not pursued a consistent policy 
either in regard to wages, hours or night 
work. The “same work, equal pay” clause 
has been curiously omitted from a num- 
ber of codes. This inconsistency is re- 
flected in the multitudinous rules which 
have been inserted in the codes. The 
wages, in some cases, are as low as $0.14 
per hour’ and in others the minimum 
wage for males is $0.15 more per hour 
than it is for women. The fact that each 
region, each city of a certain size, each 
sex and each industry was considered 
separately has resulted in various grada- 
tions with women nearly always drawing 
the lower wage. Second, the pre-code con- 
dition of women’s wages was relatively 
low. Men have always been paid higher 
wages in most industries. Again, women 
were not organized as well as men and 
were not prepared to exert their collective 
bargaining power at the time the codes 
were formulated. They were therefore 
not influential enough to obtain equality 
in wages. 


- 0 attempt to analyze the provisions 


However, women have made one ad- 


vance which is significant. Of the first 
300 codes, 166 contain the provision that 
when men and women do substantially 
the same work they shall receive the same 
rate of pay. A typical clause embodying 
this provision is found in Article VI of 
the code for the Paper Distributing 
Trade: 


Female employees performing sub- 
stantially the same work as male em- 
ployees shall receive the same rate 
of pay as male employees. The Code 
Authority shall within ninety (90) 
days after the effective date of this 
Code file with the Administrator a 
description of all occupations in the 
industry in which both men and 
women are employed.’ 


UT this has not prevented discrimina- 
tion in regard to wages, as will be 
shown. Ninety-one, or nearly one-third of 
the first 300 codes, provide for a higher 
minimum wage for men than for women. 
The differentials vary from $0.021%4 to 
$0.15 per hour. Four of the codes provide 
a percentage differential. Article IV of 
Approved Code No. 285, covering the Rail- 
way Car Building Industry, and Article 
II of Approved Code No. 17 for the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturing Industry provide 
that women not doing the same work as 


men shall receive eighty-seven and one- 


half per cent. of the minimum wage for 
Males. The Automobile Manufacturing 
code has no provision which says that 
women doing the same work as men shall 
receive the same pay. Article IV of Code 
No. 110, Hardware Distillation Industry, 


Sex Differentials of the NRA Codes 


No. 93 allows the Washing and Ironing © 


By Angus McDonald 
Mr. McDonald is writing his master’s 
thesis at the University of Oklahoma on 
Labor Provisions of the NRA and has 
just completed this section. The article 
was sent us by his wife, Frances McDon- 
ald, who, our readers will be interested 
in knowing, is the sister of Muna Lee, 
poet and writer and former National 


Executive Secretary of the Woman's Party 


and Article III of Code No. 153, Valve 


and Fittings Manufacturing Industry, in- 
clude provisions for minimum wages for 


females which are, respectively, eighty per 
cent. and ninety per cent. of those of 
males. 


HE most common sex differential puts 


1 women on a basis of $0.05 less per hour 


than men. There are forty-nine codes“ or 
approximately one-sixth of the codes in- 
cluded, in this group. Approved Code 
No. 209 for the Musical Merchandise Man- 


ufacturing Industry is the only one pro- 


viding for a sex differential of $0.03 less 
per hour for women. There are two in- 
dustries, the Paper Distributing Trade* 
and the Wood Cased Lead Pencil Manu- 
facturing Industry“ which may pay wom- 
en $0.0314 less per hour than men. There 
are five codes in the group providing for 
a $0.0214 difference: Approved Code No. 


442, Luggage and Fancy Leather Goods In- 


dustry; No. 229, Venetian Blind Indus- 
try; No. 243, Slide Fastener Industry; 
No. 19, Wall Paper Manufacturing Indus- 


try; and No. 45, Saddlery Manufacturing 


Industry. It should be noted that codes 
for the two latter industries make no 
provision for equal pay for substantially 
the same work. This makes it possible 
for women and men to work side by side 
under the NRA and receive 50.02½ per 
hour difference in pay. There is one code, 
No. 172 for the Rayon and Silk Dyeing 
and Printing Industry, which allows 


women to be paid $0.10 per hour less, 


even though doing the same work as men. 


The minimum wage for men under this 


code is $0.45. There are three other 
codes in this group allowing a $0.10 per 
hour differential, which, however, provide 


that women doing the same work as men 


shall receive the same pay. They are: 
Approved Code No. 257 covering the 
Printing Equipment Industry and Trade; 
No. 234, Macaroni Industry, and No. 90, 
Funeral Supply Industry. Two indus- 
tries are allowed to pay women 50.07½ 
less per hour than men: the Coffee and 
Floor and Wall Clay Tile Manufactur- 
ing Industries.“ Falling in the $0.08 per 
hour sex differential group are: the Pot- 
tery Supplies and Backwall and Radiant, 
Cork, American Match, Chinaware and 
Porcelain Manufacturing, and Piano Man- 
ufacturing Industries.“ Approved Code 
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Machine Manufacturing Industry to pay 
women $0.06 per hour less than men. Ap- 
proved Code No. 161 for the Fur Dressing 
and Fur Dyeing Industry provides that 
the minimum wage for women and males 


from sixteen to nineteen years of age shall 


be $0.35 and that for men, $0.50.° This is 
the only code which provides that females 
may be paid as much as $0.15 per hour 
less than males. | 

The sex wage differentials in some of 
the codes are not effective throughout all 
of the United States. In eight codes® the 
minimum wages of the men and women 


in the South are the same although there 


is a sex differential in the North. The 
reason for this is that the codes provide 
much lower wages for the Southern dis- 
trict than for the Northern. As a whole, 
women employees in the North, despite 
sex wage differentials in that region, re- 
ceive as high wages as either men or 
women workers in the South. 


EVERAL codes have both regional and 

sex wage differentials. Approved Code 
No. 132 for the Malleable Iron Industry 
and No. 146 for the Excelsior and Excel- 
sior Products Industry provide that 
Southern women shall receive within 
$0.021%4 per hour the wage of the male 
workers, while Northern women may be 
paid $0.05 per hour less than male work- 
ers in the same district. The minimum 
wage for women in the South in the Ex- 


celsior and Excelsior Products Industry 


is $0.20 per hour while in the North it 
is 50.25.“ The code limits the hours to 


forty, which gives the women workers in 


the South a weekly wage of eight dollars, 
if they work full time. Under Approved 
Code No. 167, the Set Up Paper Box Man- 
ufacturing Industry may pay women in 
the South $0.0214 per hour less than men 
while in the North women may be paid 
$0.05 less per hour. In the Tag Industry 
women may be paid $0.07 less per hour 
than men in the Northern region and 
$0.05 per hour less in the South. ! The 
Southern region usually includes the 


States south of the Mason Dixon Line and 


east of the Mississippi River. 

As à rule, the sex wage differential is 
not as great in the South as in the North. 
But there are exceptions, as for example 
in Approved Code No. 20 covering the 
Salt Producing Industry, which provides 
a minimum of $0.35 per hour for males 
in the North and $0.32 for women; but 
in the States of Texas, Louisiana, and 
West Virginia, designated as the South, 
men receive $0.30 per hour while women 
receive only 50.25. Me 

Two of the codes provide three zones 
as a basis for wage differentials. Ap- 
proved Code No. 230 for the Paper Bag 
Manufacturing Industry and No. 120 for 
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the Paper and Pulp Industry require that 
men be paid $0.38 per hour in the North- 
ern zone and women $0.33. In the cen- 
tral zone, which consists of the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina and the 
District of Columbia, the minimum wage 
for men is $0.35 per hour and for women, 
$0.30. In the Southern zone, which in- 
cludes South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas, the minimum pay per hour 
for both sexes is $0.30, provided that on 


July 15, 1929, the wage was this high, 


but in any event it must be as much as 
ninety per cent. of the above rates.!“ 


Only three of the codes have wage dif- 
ferentials on both an urban and sex basis. 
Approved Code No. 241 for the Chewing 
Gum Manufacturing Industry requires 
that all males in cities over 500,000 be 
paid at the rate of $0.40 per hour; in 
cities between 250,000 and 500,000, $0.38; 
and in cities less than 250,000, $0.3714. 
In each of these three groups females are 
to be paid $0.05 per hour less than males.“ 
In the Boot and Shoe Industry!“ males 
in cities of over 250,000 are paid a mini- 


mum wage of $0.3714 per hour; in cities 


of less than 250,000 and over 20,000, 
$0.361, ; and in cities of less than 20,000, 
$0.35. In each of these three urban groups 
also the females are paid $0.05 per hour 
less than the males. All cities, regard- 
less of population, in the States of Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 


sas, Oklahoma and Texas, are to be in- 


cluded in the last group. Men employed 
in the Wood Heel Industry are to receive 
a minimum wage of $0.3714 per hour in 
cities of over 250,000 and in cities of less 
than 250,000 an hourly wage of $0.35. 
Women in this industry, regardless of the 


size of the city, are to receive a minimum 


wage of $0.3214 per hour.“ 

Night work for women is prohibited in 
only six of the codes. In the Cloth Reel, 
Cement, Set Up Paper Box Manufactur- 
ing and Tag Industries“ no female is al- 
lowed to work after 10 P. M. and before 
6 A. M. The prohibition is still more 
strict in the Chinaware and Porcelain 
Manufacturing and the Paper Stationery 
and Tablet Manufacturing Industries“ 
where no women are allowed to work be- 
tween the hours of 7 P. M. and 7 A. M. 


There is only one code which prohibits 


women from working as many hours as 


men. Under Approved Code No. 282 for 
the Restaurant Industry, men are allowed 
to work fifty-four hours per week while 


women are limited to forty-eight hours,“ 


although, in cities of a certain size, hours 
are unrestricted for both men and women 
employees making a certain weekly salary. 
Charges for uniforms in this industry are 
limited to five dollars for females and five 


dollars for males unless the type of uni- 


form worn is also used by other employers 


Equal Rights 


in the city.- Then the charge is limited 
to twenty dollars for males.“ 

It is seen that wages under the codes 
afford women in many cases only a bare 
sustenance; that women are subject to 
almost every kind of discrimination. But 
it should also be noted that woman’s posi- 
tion in the industrial world is appreciably 
better today than it was before the NRA. 
It is no small achievement that the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for the same work has 
been written into over half of the ap- 


proved codes. It is also significant that 


a much larger proportion of the later 
codes have incorporated this provision 
than the first ones, While sex discrimina- 
tion still exists, it is now subject to limi- 
tation, For the first time it is known defi- 
nitely to what extent and in what indus- 
tries such discrimination is in effect. Be- 
fore the NRA there was no limit imposed. 


(1) Approved Code No. 281, Code of Fair Competition 
for the Laundry Trade, Art. IV. 

(2) Approved Code No, 176. 

(3) Approved Codes Nos. 20, 21, 30, 89, 44, 65, 71, 

77, 80, 81, 84, 88, 89, 100, 106, 119, 120, 182, 
134, 138, 146, 148, 165, 166, 167, 170, 184. 189, 
190, 193, 198, 204, 230, 236, 245, 246, 247, 248, 
— 267, 270, 274, 289, 290, 298, 294, 295, 296 
an 


Approved Code No, 176. 

Approved Code No. 291. 

Approved Codes Nos. 265 and 92 respectively. 
Approved Codes Nos. 284, 199, 195, 126 and 91 
respectively. 

Art. IV. 
Approved Codes Nos. 21, 90, 100, 196, 204, 280, 
286 and 120. 

Article IV. 


Approved Code No. 249, Art. IV. 
Approved Code No. 20, Art. III. 
See Art. V. of both codes. 

Art. IV. 


Approved Code No, 44, Art. V. 

Approved Code No. 270, Art. IV. 

Approved Codes Nos. 289, 128, 167 and 249 
respectively. 

E. » Koproved Codes Nos. 126 and 190 respectively. 


20) Approved Code No. 262. Art. VL 
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Mary Winsor Broadcasts Feminist Platform Over 


N June 7, Helen Grey, widely- 
O known to radio audiences for her 


series of interviews with outstand- | 


ing men and women, given under the 
title “Portfolio Personalities,” 
viewed Mary Winsor of Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the cleverest and most 
eloquent spokesmen for the National 
Woman’s Party. 

Those who heard Miss Winsor’s charm- 
ing and witty address given at the recent 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Wom- 
an’s Party in Atlantic City will be glad 
to renew their acquaintance with her 
through a printed version of this broad- 
cast. It was given from Station WFI at 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s Store in Phila- 
delphia, and was arranged by Amy Kess- 
ler, publicity expert, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Branch of the Party, 
of which Sara B. Cummings is chairman. 
Questions and answers were as follows: 

A. I am very glad to answer any ques- 
tions as the representative of the National 
Woman’s Party, a nation-wide, non-par- 
tisan organization with beautiful head- 
quarters—Alva Belmont House in Wash- 
ington—given to the Party by Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont. My audience will be welcome 
if they care to drop in while visiting 
Washington. 


inter- 


Q. You say, Miss Winsor, that it is a 
non-partisan organization? But does not 
membership in the National Woman’s 
Party prevent one joining the Republican 
or Democratic Party? 

A. No, Miss Grey, members of the 
Woman’s Party are free to join any other 
Party they wish but our slogan is: “Ladies 
first.” We are pledged to bring pressure 
on our respective parties in behalf of 
women’s interests whenever necessary. 
For instance, when the Administration 
seemed to block the Dickstein bill con- 
ferring Equal Nationality on Women, a 
delegation of leading Democratic women 
went to the White House to interview 
President Roosevelt. The National Wom- 
an’s Party has only one object—to secure 
for women complete equality with men. 


Q How dose the Nations! Woman's 


Party propose to obtain equality? 

A. Through a Constitutional Amend- 
ment which is now before Congress. It is 
called the Lucretia Mott Amendment 
after that eminent Quaker Feminist, Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott of Philadelphia, and would 
establish complete Equal Rights 
out the United States. 


Q. Does the National Woman's Party 


work only for this amendment? 

A. We originate and support Equal 
Rights legislation in Congress and the 
State Legislatures. 


Q. But did not women get equality 
when they got the vote? 


A. Oh! dear no! Ancient laws dis 
eriminating against women still exist in 
every State. I can only give a few in- 
stances out of hundreds: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Louisiana and Texas make the 
father sole guardian of the child, and in 
Georgia he may even will it away from 
the mother. Now this, Miss Grey, is con- 
trary to the law of nature. Even the 
animals have sense enough to leave the 


. young with the mother and we Feminists 


are trying to raise American family life 
to the level of the jungle. 


Q. Do other legal discriminations exist? 


A. There are hundreds. In Georgia, 
the wife’s earnings belong to the husband 
which, of course, classifies her labor as 
mere slave labor. In several States the 
husband has the full right to his wife’s 
personal possessions even to her jewelry 
and clothing. In Florida, Louisiana and 
Michigan, the husband can manage and 
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control his wife’s property with the sole 
right to rents and profits. 


Inheritance laws discriminate against 


women in Arkansas, New Mexico and 
Nevada, divorce laws are much more dif- 
ficult for the wife than the husband in 
Texas. In more than half the States, in- 
cluding New York and Maryland, women 
have not the right to serve on juries. 


Women are not eligible to various State 


offices, as Governors, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, ete., in Oklahoma. 
Women teachers in public schools have 
not the same pay for equal work as men. 
Women are forbidden to enter 


Q. But, Miss Winsor, these laws to 
which you refer do not express the con- 
victions of our modern men, in your 
opinion? Do they? 

A. No. but Feminists receive sympa- 
thetic cooperation from intelligent men in 
their efforts to improve women’s status. 
These laws express the sex prejudices of 
our ancestors. | 


Q. As regards these laws, what is the 
status of Pennsylvania? 

A. Pennsylvania, thanks to the work 
of the National Woman’s Party with the 
State Legislature, has comparatively few 
discriminations. 


Q., Then you consider that progress has 
been made since the vote was won? ?: 

A. Yes, Miss Grey, it has. 
three States have improved the position 
of millions of women by sweeping away 
many of these mediaeval laws. But hun- 
dreds still remain, and work in each of 
the forty-eight States to remove one law 
after another is slow, and so we demand 
this Equal Rights Amendment which 
would make all these unjust laws un- 
constitutional and prevent future dis- 
crimination against women. 


Q. Has the National Woman’s Party 
attempted any international work? 

A. Yes, our latest triumph was at the 
Pan-American Conference at Montevideo 
where the Inter American Commission of 
Women, headed by Doris Stevens, ob- 
tained the passage of a treaty giving equal 
nationality rights to women. This treaty 
has just been ratified by the United States 
Senate. Formerly, if a woman married 
a foreigner, she lost her citizenship, thus 
setting up an unnatural conflict between 
a woman’s love for her country and for 
her husband. No such conflict exists for 
an American man; he is free to marry 
whom he chooses—a Hottentot or an 
Eskimo. Now for the first time women 
have been made the subject of an inter- 
national treaty covering practically the 
whole of the western hemisphere. And 
Congress has passed unanimously the 
Dickstein bill giving complete equal na- 


Twenty- 


tionality to the American woman includ- 


ing the right to transmit her precious 


American citizenship to her children even 
if she is married to a foreigner and — 
in a foreign country. 


Q. Isn’t that reason, then, to be con- 
tent with the present? ; 

A. No, Miss Grey. The economic crisis 
is causing desperate competition for jobs; 
men wherever possible are sweeping their 
male competitors out of the way. But 
there is a double incentive to drive women 
out of all wage-earning occupations, for 
then they do not only cease to compete 
with men economically, but are in the 
power of men sexually, for they then 
would have no way to support themselves 
except by marriage which thus becomes 
a trade. 


Q. Is this movement wide-spread? 

A. It is world-wide. Hitler proclaims 
that the German woman’s sole sphere is 
that of housekeeper and mother. Even 
women scientists of the highest standing 
have given up their positions in German 
universities and left their native land. 

A bill has been introduced in the Bel- 
gian Parliament to drive married women 
out of offices and shops. 

The Bulgarian Minister of Wenden 
recently dismissed all women employed 
in his ministry and many women teachers 
in the schools, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment’ Its fiiarriéd female em- 


2 But do you consider such a move- 
ment possible in the United States? 

A. It is well under way. A psycho- 
logical atmosphere is being created here 
as well as in Europe—showing that there 
is undue emphasis on exaggerated fem- 
ininity, keeping women busy at home with 
work that has little practical value and 
brings in no money. 

Q. Do you think present-day tendencies 
are threatening woman’s position as a 
wage-earner ? 

A. Yes, recent legislation shows this 


ominously—Section 213 of the National 


Economy Act of 1932 makes it impossible 
for both husband and wife to hold govern- 
ment positions. Women employees of 


thirty years standing are compelled to 


resign. 

The National Woman’s Party has de- 
feated legislation against married women 
teachers in Delaware and Maryland and, 
under the leadership of Sara B. Cum- 
mings, in Pennsylvania. Public utilities 
and corporations also appear to consider 
marriage a crime for women although it 
used to be thought their highest ideal, for 


certain railroads and corporations have 


dismissed married women. As marriage 
today is often only made possible by the 
ability of both spouses to earn, this prac- 
tically constitutes an attack on marriage. 
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In Hungary, such a law caused seven hun- 
dred divorces in one week. 


Q. But have you found that these dis- 
missals from occupations are limited to 
married women? 

A. No. Laws ousting all women from 
government positions have been proposed 
in California and Colorado. Senator 
Bratton of New Mexico said recently that 
in ten years no women would be em- 
ployed by national, State or local gov- 
ernments. Would it not seem that work 
has been taken away from women to make 
more work for men — the Civilian Con- 
servation Camps employing half a million 
men while no provisions has been made 


for women? 


Q. How does the National Woman’s 
Party feel about the NRA? 

A. We are fully aware that the NRA 
discriminates against women in regard 
to minimum wages, more than one hun- 
dred temporary codes giving female em- 
ployees lower wages than men in many 
industries. This is the first time that the 


United States Government has set its seal 


on such injustice. 


Q. Has no one — in behalf of 
women? 

A. Yes, Mrs. 8 advocates equal 
wages for men and women and says that 
if it is necessary for the moment to ask 
anyone to give up wage-earning, such a 
request should be made of both sexes 
alike. But the permanent codes still con- 
tains these discriminations, and handi- 
cap women by prohibiting night work 
and overtime in many occupations. 


Q. Then I take it you regard these 
trends as alarming to the welfare of 
women? 

A. Very, but a more subtle danger 
comes from the so-called protective laws. 
Minimum wage laws for women but not 
for men throw women out of their jobs. 
Laws regulating hours for females but 
not for males cause wholesale dismissal 
of women, and prohibition of overtime 
and night work takes away their best 
paid jobs. Is it surprising that California 


employers dismissed women to whom they 


were obliged to pay $16.00 a week mini- 
mum wage and preferred men and boys at 
$9.00 a week? | 


Q. And now, Miss Winsor, resulting 


from your wide experience and activity 


for this cause, cannot you advise a help- 
ful course of action for women today? 

A. I should advise all women to stand 
together and to enlist the cooperation of 
intelligent, progressive men in behalf of 
this great Amendment to the Constitution 
which would prevent forever discrimina- 
tion against women and would establish 
perfect equality. 
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Equal Rights 


Equal Rights 1860 


N many quarters, even among our own 
| members, the opinion prevails that the 


Equal Rights movement grew out of 


the Suffrage Movement. 


The fact is, as pointed out by Mildred 
V. Palmer, Executive Secretary of the 
New York City Committee of the Wom- 
an’s Party, the two movements began 
simultaneously or rather—as shown in an 
old document which, she explains, was 
sent to the New York Committee by a col- 
lector of antiques—the Suffrage Movement 
was embraced in the more comprehensive 
movement for Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Palmer suggests that the text of 
the document be re-printed in EquaL 
Ricuts, “as it bears the signatures of the 
pioneers and furthermore is a brilliant 
piece of Feminist literature. 

“In addition it would be well,“ she 
continues, “for those members of the 
Woman’s Party who are quite new in 
the movement to have called to their 
attention the fact that what we are work- 
ing for today was the objective of those 
brilliant women who first organized wom- 
en for equality—that our present program 
is not new but this work has been going 
on for a very long time. And they asked 
for equality for all women and, as far 
back as this document was written, dared 
to demand and not request that these 
rights be granted them. 

“Another significant fast is brought out 
in this leaflet. These women were not 
asking for piecemeal legislation, bat a 
constitutional amendment, although it 
was the State constitution they wished to 
amend at that time. How far ahead of 
their time! What vision!” 

The document reads: 


APPEAL TO THE WOMEN oF NEw TORK 


Women of New York: 


Once more we appeal to you to make 
renewed efforts for the elevation of our 
sex. In our marital laws, we are now 
in advance of every State in the Union. 
Twelve years ago New York took the ini- 
tiative step, and secured to married wom- 
en their property, received by gift or in- 
heritance. Our last Legislature passed 
a most liberal act, giving to married wom- 
en their rights, to sue for damages of per- 
son or property, to their separate earn- 
ings and their children; and to the widow, 
the possession and control of the entire 
estate during the minority of the young- 
est child. Women of New York! You 
can no longer be insulted in the first days 
of your widowed grief by the coarse 
minions of the law at your fireside, coolly 
taking an inventory of your household 
goods, or robbing your children of their 
natural guardian. 

While we rejoice in this progress made 
in our laws, we see also a change in the 
employment of women. They are coming 
down from the garrets and up from the 


cellars to occupy more profitable posts in 
every department of industry, literature, 
science and art. 


In the church, too, behold the spirit of 
freedom at work. Within the past year, 
the very altar has been the scene of well- 
fought battles; women claiming and ex- 
ercising their right to vote in church mat- 
ters, in defiance of precedent, priest or 
Paul. 


Another evidence of the importance of 
our cause is seen in the deep interest men 
of wealth are manifesting in it. Three 
great bequests have been given to us in 
the past year. Five thousand dollars from 
an unknown hand, a share in the munifi- 
cent fund left by that nobleman of Bos- 
ton, Charles F. Hovey, and four hundred 
thousand dollars by Mr. Vassar of Pough- 
keepsie, to found a college for girls, equal 
in all respects to Yale and Harvard. 


Is it not strange that women of wealth 
are constantly giving large sums of money 
to endow professorships and colleges for 
boys exclusively—to churches and to the 
education of the ministry, and yet give no 
thought to their own sex—crushed in ig- 
norance, poverty and prostitution — the 
hopeless victims of custom, law and Gos- 
pel, with few to offer a helping hand, 
while the whole world combines to aid 
the boy and glorify the man? 

Our movement is already felt in the 
old world. The nobility of England, with 
Lord Brougham at their head, have re 
cently formed a “Society for Promoting 
the Employments of Women.” 

All this is the result of the agitation, 
technically called Woman's Rights,” 
through conventions, lectures, circulation 
of tracts and petitions, and by the faithful 
word uttered in the privacy of home. The 
few who stand forth to meet the world’s 
cold gaze, its ridicule, its contumely and 
its scorn, are urged onward by the prayers 
and tears, crushed hopes and withered 
hearts of the sad daughters of the race. 
The wretched will not let them falter; 
and they who seem to do the work, ever 


and anon draw fresh courage and inspira- 


tion from the noblest women of the age, 
who, from behind the scene, send forth 
good words of cheer and heartfelt thanks. 


Six years hence, the men of New York 
purpose to revise our State Constitution. 
Among other changes demanded, is the 
right of suffrage for women—which right 
will surely be granted, if through all the 
intervening years, every woman does her 
duty. Again, do we appeal to each and 
all—to every class and condition—to in- 
form themselves on this question, that 
woman may no longer publish her de- 
gradation by declaring herself satisfied 
in her present position, nor her ignorance 
by asserting that she has “all the rights 
she wants.” 


Any person who ponders the startling 
fact that there are four millions of Afri- 
can slaves in this Republic, will instantly 
put the question to himself, “Why do 
these people submit to the cruel tyranny 
that our Government exercises over 
them?” The answer is apparent—“Sim- 
ply because they are ignorant of their 
power.” Should they rise en masse, assert 
and demand their rights, their freedom 
would be secure. It is the same with 
woman. Why is it, that one-half the 


people of this nation are held in abject 
dependence—civilly, politically, socially, 
the slaves of man? Simply because wom- 
an knows not her power. To find out her 
natural rights, she must travel through 
such labyrinths of falsehood that most 
minds stand appalled before the dark 
mysteries of life—the seeming contradic- 
tions in all laws, both human and divine. 
But, because woman cannot solve the 
whole problem of life to her. satisfaction, 
because she cannot prove to a demonstra- 
tion the rottenness and falsehood of our 
present customs, shall she, without pro- 
test, supinely endure evils she cannot at 
once redress? The silkworm in its many 
wrappings knows not it yet shall fly. The 
woman in her ignorance, her drapery and 
her chains, knows not that in advancing 
civilization, she, too, must soon be free, 


to counsel with her conscience and her 


God. 


The religion of our day teaches that 
in the most sacred relations of the race, 
the woman must ever be subject to the 


man; that in the husband centres all 


power and learning; that the difference 
in position between husband and wife, is 
as vast as that between Christ and the 
church; and woman struggles to hold the 
noble impulse of her nature in abeyance 
to opinions uttered by a Jewish teacher, 
which, alas, the mass believe to be the will 
of God. | 

Woman turns from what she is taught 
to believe are God’s laws to the laws of 
man; and in his written codes she finds 
herself still a slave. No girl of fifteen 
could read the laws ‘concerning woman, 
made, executed and defended by those who 
are bound to her by every tie of affection, 
without a burst of righteous indignation. 
Few have ever read or heard, of the bar- 
barous laws that govern the mothers of 
this Christian Republic—and fewer still 
care, until misfortune brings them into 
the iron grip of the law. It is the im- 
perative duty of educated women to study 
the Constitution and statutes under which 
they live, that when they shall have a 
voice in the government, they may bring 
wisdom and not folly into its councils. 

We now demand the ballot, trial by a 
jury of our peers, and an equal right to 
the joint earnings of the marriage co- 
partnership. And, until the Constitution 
be so changed as to give us a voice in the 
Government, we demand that man shall 
make all his laws on Property, Marriage, 
and Divorce, to bear equally on man and 
woman. 


New York State 
Woman’s Rights 
Committee. 
| E. Capy Stanton, 

President, 
Lyp1a Morr, 

Secty. and Treas. 
ERNESTINE L. Rose, 
C. Wrieat, 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 


November, 1860. 


N. B.—Below is the form of Petition 
for this year. Let every friend commence 
to get signatures to it without delay, and 
send up to Albany early in January, 
2 to your representative or to Lydia 

ott. 


} 

17 
10 
t 
1 


June 23, 1934 


Orders for Petitions and Tracts, also 
all letters and contributions to the cause, 
should be addressed to our Secretary and 
Treasurer, Lydia Mott, Albany, N. Y. 


How can any wife or mother, who today 
rejoices in her legal right to the earnings 
of her hands, and the children of her love, 
withhold the small pittance of a few hours 


or days in getting signatures to the peti- 


tion, or a few shillings or dollars to carry 
the work still onward and upward, to 
perfect equality and justice? 

A New York State Woman’s Rights 
Convention will be held at Albany, the 
first week in February. Let there be a 
large attendance from all parts of the 
State. 
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PETITION 
To the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of. 
New York, respectfully ask that the word 
“Male” shall be stricken from our State 
Constitution, that henceforth our Repre- 
sentatives may legislate for humanity, 
and not for privileged classes. 


The Woman Common Law and the Woman Today 


made at the recent Regional Con- 

ference of the Woman’s Party in 
Atlantic City was that of Josephine 
Biondo Lippi, a young woman lawyer of 
Philadelphia. Miss Lippi spoke first of 
the subjection of women under the Com- 
mon Law whose principles are still deeply 


O NE of the most stimulating speeches 


ingrained in our jurisprudence and added 


to this a piquant account of her own re- 
cent experiences as a law student. 

She said in part: 

“Tt would, no doubt, amuse most of you 
were I to tell you that I was the Wells 
College cheer-leader of the Class of ’29, 
and to think that from that carefree role 
of song-leader I should venture with a 
discourse on the woman at Common Law 
and the woman today! Undoubtedly, you 
all know that the legal profession is not 
over-run with women. The reason, I be- 
lieve, is that women are not half as big 
talkers as the men. My sojourn at the 
law school has fully convinced me that 
that statement is true. i 

“Strange as it may seem, there are a 
few superannuated specimens of the male 
sex that are obsessed with the idea that 
women are not fitted, either physically or 
mentally, to study law or any other pro- 
fession. Men of high intelligence other- 
wise, and great learning and ability, will 
soon be convinced that their stuffy old 
ideas in that respect are rapidly on the 
wane. In one of the law schools in this 
allegedly broad-minded United States 
there is a dean, who, because of hide- 
bound tradition, feels that women, just 
because they are women, have no place in 
the law. This psychology may possibly 
of ancient vintage, we cherish the hope 
that we will be welcomed into the field of 


the law. This phychology may possibly 


be due to the methods in our democratic 
schools today which tend to put the sexes 
on a par. 

To step into a law school on a pleasant 
day is stimulating and its brisk mascu- 
linity seems like meeting life on honest 
terms. It is easy to understand why some 
girls are fascinated by the idea of law. 
I for one can say that, although some of 
the older faculty men saw no reason why 
young girls should cudgel their brains 
over law, the majority of the younger 
men, like good sports, welcomed the com- 
petition. It was the younger lawyers who 
helped my colleague, Sylvia Detweiler, 
and me to enter the one hundred per cent 


manly law academy, and for the first time 
in 151 years two women were admitted 
to membership. 


“But in a larger sense my own work is 
microscopic as compared with the splen- 
did advance made by women within the 
last sixty years. Looking over the past, 
the time is not beyond the era of written 
record, when woman was a mere chattel. 
Legally the day is not so distant when she 
was not even the equal of a person of un- 
sound mind, because a woman not long 
ago could not enter into or be a party to 
even the simplest contract. The returns 
of her labor gleaned in the field or the 
hard-earned pennies, miserably parcelled 
out to her in the factory, were the hus- 
band’s, to have and to hold, and still are 
in some States in the Union. Her posses- 
sions, her whole majestic array of wedding 
gifts, her money, her furniture—all be- 
came the property of her husband on mar- 
riage. Her very existence, her life itself, 
became legally dissolved and merged with 


that of her husband to whom she was com- 


mitted to honor and obey, whether he be 
knave or knight. 


In the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania it was not much more than 75 
years ago that a learned Justice of the 
Supreme Court said in his vigorous, terse 
and effective manner, that it was only a 
sickly sentiment which took issue with 
the doctrine that a husband may chastise 
his wife with a stick, provided it was no 
thicker than his thumb. But times have 
changed and, while a woman today may 
make her own contracts in the law, yet 


she is not free. She cannot, if she is mar- 


ried, go bail for anybody and certainly 
not in Pennsylvania; and so, whether she 
have as much wealth as the fabled Midas 


or whether she be as secure as the ancient 


Croesus—if her husband or her sister, 
brother or anyone else should be arrested 
for reckless driving or for any other of- 
fense, a married woman cannot go bail to 
deliver her dear one from the jaws of jail. 
Neither can she make a note or endorse a 
note for somebody else’s accommodation; 
and while I point these things out, I am 
not to be understood as agitating for any 
change in this part of the law because the 
conscious though mistaken purpose is to 
protect the married woman. Another 
thing a married woman cannot do with- 


out the joinder of her husband is to mort- 


gage her property, even if she owns it 


herself and even if she has purchased 
it with her own money, the meagre 
returns of a life-long struggle. But, on 
the other hand, a husband can himself, 
without the joinder of his wife, mortgage 
his property to the very limit and even 
where the two own a property jointly, it 
is possible for the husband to withhold 
the payment of mortgage interest or taxes 
and on public sale buy the property in 
at the sheriff's sale in his own right. 


“But why continue? The law is a branch 


of science that does not attract enough 
women. At a superficial glance, it does 


not seem to have the color or rapidity of 
change so much a part of woman’s emo- 
tional background. It seems dull and 
prosy, but really it pulsates with life. The 
law is a field in which the emotional 
satisfactions of comradeship and also of 
conflict may be found. A call to the ser- 
vice of the needs of humanity may also 
be answered through the profession of the 
law. Someone has said that, if a man 
sees the motion of an animal in the woods, 
he says Come let's kill it’ A woman will 
say ‘There is life, let us find it and cher- 
ish it.’ I have indicated many lines along 
which injustice is still to be remedied. 
A potent illustration of this exists in a 
recent decision from one of our State Su- 
preme Courts, not over twelve months 
ago, which held that a married man may 
in all good law actually impoverish his 
wife and strip her of her life-long hopes of 
gaining any portion of his property if he 
should die first by a devise of a deed in 
trust. Whether the wife’s earnings con- 


tributed toward that property makes no 


difference at all and where, as in the old 
days of the Common Law, a married wom- 
an had an interest in her husband’s prop- 
erty which was called a dower, by statute 
in some of our States this has been abol- 
ished, leaving her without any interest 
at all. 

“To continue would be to strain the 
patience of all of you. Or it might appear 
that I wish to deliver an invective against 
men. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that it is the laws of men that have 
brought this nation to the precipitous 
brink of economic ruin and multitudes, 
thousands of women, have been forced to 
see their children go half-clothed, weak- 
ened, hungry, crying for bread and desti- 
tute in the last soul-rending years. Hopes 


have been blasted, education lost, fami- 
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lies scattered and ruined, and homes for- 
ever lost under the strident crash of the 
sheriff’s hammer and all this dismal re- 
cital is the consequence. 


“The statement bears no challenge of 


man-made laws. Would it be possible for 
women to do worse? A bountiful Crea- 


Doris Stevens ORIS STEVENS, 


Speaks the first woman 
a in the world to 
ity have negotiated a 
t will be the 
June 7, 1984. mies 


speaker Saturday 
night at the “vic- 


tory dinner” of the Middle Atlantic Con- 

ference of the National ne s Party at 

the Madison Hotel. 

This international Feminist in Decem- 
ber succeeded in having 21 American 
States, including this country, enter into 

an equal nationality compact, pledging 

tha signatories to remove all discrimina: 
tions in nationality against women. The 
compact was entered into at the Seventh 

Pan American at 
Uruguay. 

Subsequently, also Miss Ste. 
vens’ brilliant efforts in the field. of di- 
plomacy, the treaty was unanimously 
ratified, May 24, by the United States 
Senate, and was then declared by the Pan 
American Union as open to adherence to 
all the nations of the world. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the treaty removes the disqualifi- 
eation of American mothers to transmit 
nationality to their children. Every other 
inequality in the nationality laws had 
been removed by the Cable Act, which 
Congress passed in 1922. 3 

Miss Stevens, in addition to being a 
leader in the National Woman’s Party, is 
chairman of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, created under the aus- 
pices of the Pan American Union and 
with headquarters in the Pan American 
Union Building in Washington. 

Arabel W. Clark of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the Conference Committee, will 
introduce Edith Houghton Hooker, editor 
of Equa Rieuts, organ of the Party and 
vice-chairman of the Maryland Branch, 
who will preside. Other speakers at the 
two-day sessions will be Gail Laughlin, 
lawyer and member of the Maine Legisla- 
ture; Sara B. Cummings, educator, of 
Philadelphia, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch; Mrs. Robert Fletcher Hud- 
son of Richmond, chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Branch; Amelia Himes Walker of 
Baltimore, chairman of the Maryland 
Branch; Elizabeth S. Baker of Harris- 
burg, one of the leaders in the Harrisburg 
Branch; Helen Elizabeth Brown, lawyer, 
and Mildred Kahler Geare, newspaper 
woman of Baltimore; Margaret Konig 
Mayhew, candidate for Congress from 


tor has given you by nature the powers 
adequate to leadership. The opportuni- 
ties to exercise these powers depend upon 
yourselves. I know this audience proves 
by the very fact of its being here that the 


importance of and for some years to come 


the history of women’s progress depends 


Press Comment 


Maryland; Betty McGing, Goucher Col- 
lege senior and president of the National 
Student Council of the Party, and Mildred 
Katz, chairman of the Goucher 2 


Student Council. 


Men, as well as women, are invited 0 
the two-day sessions. The slogan of fhe 
Party is equality of sex and its main ob- 
jective the passage of an Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads: 

Men and women shall have Equal 


Rights throughout the United States and 


every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
The headquarters of the Party is in 

Washington and its founder and leader, 

who: drafted the Equal Rights aan 


Equal ‘Rights 


on your active interest. Can’t we all make 
a supreme effort to demand a greater 
popular membership in this organization 
for example and also a larger share of 
the responsibility now asserted by men in 
the conduct of our nation’s affairs? The 
torch is handed to us. Can we carry on? 


But this idea, so revolting to civilized 


men, is welcomed by the present rulers 


of Germany. They announce a plan to 
dodge Government responsibility for 600,- 
000 girls who cannot find work. 

The girls are to be sent into private 
homes as domestic servants. They will 
receive not one cent of pay. Their “em- 
ployers”. will be expected to give them 
food, shelter and medical attention. 

The German Government is thus re- 


_ lieved of an expense, the housewives get 


an extra servant and the girls lose noth- 
ing but. their freedom, 

Which i is no loss at all from the point 
of view of the Nazi statesmen. 


ment, is Alice Paul. | Scores. Unequal HE view that 
Atlantic City, MERICA’s most should . 
Attracts Famous famous Fem- The New Tork a gher wages 
Feminists inist organization, Times, for 
the National Wom- ay 8, 

Atlantic City Press, Pa on Sunday by Dr. 
J une ge 1934. dey J. R. MeGaughy, 
was attacked as yesterday by 
ceelave here Dr. John K. Norton, chairman of the 


e and Sunday. Although the ar 
rangements are in the hands of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Regional Conference Com- 
mittee of the organization, of which Ara- 
bel W. Clark; educator of Philadelphia, 


is chairman, members of the Party from 


other States have been invited. It is 
hoped in this way to make Atlantie City 
a yearly conference centre for the Party, 
attracting members from far and wide, 
and also to make the sessions attractive 
to the residents and visitors. 


The sessions are open to everybody. In 


addition to those given over to discus- 
sions of Party problems, there will be a 
“Victory Dinner” Saturday at 6.30 P. M. 
in the Madison Hotel, where all the ses- 
sions will be held. The dinner will cele- 


brate the recent triumph of the Party in 
securing the adoption and ratification of 


the Equal Nationality Treaty. 


Back to Slavery ERMANY re- 


The New York vives an old 
Post, remedy for unem- 
May 5, 1934. ployment—slavery. 


In the Middle 
Ages millions of men who could not pay 
their debts or obtain land or jobs were 
forced to sell themselves into bondage. 
They got food and protection in return 
for their freedom. 
The gradual breaking down of that sys- 
tem is a large chapter in the history of 
human progress. 


joint, commission on the emergency in 
education of the National. enten As- 


sociation; | 


Dr. Norton, ia: is ee of Edu- 
cation at Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, declared the view was socially 
unsound and “would wreck teaching serv- 
ice and set it back one hundred years.” 

. “This philosophy is similar to the de- 


featism that assumes that man must help- 


lessly resign himself to certain uncontrol- 
lable economic forces,” he said. “Rather, 
we should recognize that the application 
of science and invention to industry and 
the development of the machine makes it 
possible for all men and women to enjoy 


a cultural standard of living, if we will 


summon the intelligence and courage to 
really use our resources. 

There is no sound justification for pay- 
ing one person a much higher salary than 
another when both are performing equal 
work. The payment of lower wages to 
women would fail to take account of the 
fact that a substantial proportion of 
women teachers are supporting parents, 
sisters and brothers, and other dependent 
relatives.“ 
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